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Haying  has  commenced.  I  see  the  farmers  in  distant  fields 
cocking  their  hay  now  at  six  o'clock.  ...  The  blue  flag  (Iris  versicolor) 
enlivens  the  meadow.  The  lark  sings  at  sundown  off  in  the  meadow. 
It  is  a  note  which  belongs  to  a  New  England  summer  evening. 
Though  so  late,  I  hear  the  summer  hum  of  a  bee  in  the  grass,  as  I 
am  on  my  way  to  the  river  behind  Hubbard's  to  bathe.  After  hoeing 
in  a  dusty  garden  all  this  warm  afternoon. ..it  is  very  grateful  to  wend 
one's  way  at  evening  to  some  pure  and  cool  stream  and  bathe 
therein. 

JOURNAL,  June  30,  1851 
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NOTE:  We  are  pleased  to  announce  that  the  following  article  by 
Richard  Fleck  is  a  fragment  from  his  forthcoming  book  of  selections 
from  Thoreau's  "Indian  Notebooks."  In  the  fall  of  1973,  the  Hummin- 
bird  Press  of  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico  will  publish  Indians  of 
Thoreau:  Selections  from  his  "Indian  Notebooks."  We  anticipate  in 
this  volume  of  previously  unpublished  material  a  valuable  addition  to 
the  Thoreau  Canon. 

On  the  next  two  pages  we  reproduce,  through  the  courtesy  of  Mr. 
Fleck  and  the  Morgan  Library,  the  first  page  of  Volume  One  of 
Thoreau's  Indian  Notebooks  and  a  literal  transcription  of  the 
manuscript  as  read  by  Thomas  Blanding. 


Thoreau's  "Indian  Notebooks"  and  the 
Composition  of  Walden 

Richard  F.  Fleck 

It  is  quite  probable  that  Thoreau  began  compiling  his  eleven 
volume  manuscript  on  the  American  Indians  while  he  was  still  in  his 
cabin  at  Walden  Pond.  We  know  that  he  wrote  the  great  bulk  of  A 
Week  on  the  Concord  and  Merrimack  Rivers  in  his  cabin  and  that  a 
passage  about  Passaconaway  toward  the  end  of  the  book1  with 
Thomas  Hutchinson  as  a  source  is  in  almost  duplicate  form  in  the 
first  volume  of  the  "Indian  Notebooks."  Other  passages  found  in  the 
first  two  volumes  of  the  manuscript  are  in  modified  form  in   Walden. 

An  examination  of  two  notebook  passages  compared  with  the 
Walden  equivalents  points  very  strongly  toward  Thoreau's  use  of  his 
notebooks  in  the  composition  of  his  most  famous  book.  First  let  us 
peruse  the  following  sets  of  passages  about  Chief  Massassoit  having 
as  a  source  Edward  Winslow's  Relation  or  Journall  of  the  Beginning 
and  Proceedings  of  the  English  Plantation  at  Plimouth  in  New 
England.  The  notebook  passage  appears  on  the  left  and  the  Walden 
(from  "Visitors")  passage  on  the  right: 

"He  laid  us  on  the  bed  with 
himself,  and  his  wife,  they  at 
the  one  end,  and  we  at  the 
other,  it  being  only  plank  laid 
a  foot  from  the  ground,  and  a 
thin  mat  upon  them.  Two 
more  of  his  chief  men,  for 
want  of  room,  pressed  by  and 
upon  us;  so  that  we  were 
worse  weary  of  our  lodging 
than  of  our  journey."  At  one 
o'clock  next  day  Massassoit 
"brought  two  fishes  that  he 
had  shot"  about  thrice  as  big 
as  a  bream.  "These  being  boil- 


When  Winslow,  after  governor 
of  the  Plymouth  Colony,  went 
with  a  companion  on  a  visit 
of  ceremony  to  Massassoit  on 
foot  through  the  woods,  and 
arrived  tired  and  hungry  at 
his  lodge,  they  were  well  re- 
ceived by  the  king,  but  noth- 
ing was  said  about  eating  that 
day.  When  the  night  arrived, 
to  quote  their  own  words,  - 
"He  laid  us  on  the  bed  with 
himself  and  his  wife,  they  at 
the  one  end  and  we  at  the 
other,  it  being  only  plank,  laid 


Interesting  houses — localities  &c  in  Mass. 
mentioned  in  Barber's  Hist.  Coll. 
Bug  ate  out  of  a  table  in  Williamstown  73 
years  after  the  egg  was  laid. 

Leonard's  forge  with  trees  in  Raynham. 
first  iron  forge  in  Am.  Still  in  use. 
Grave  &  well  of  William  Blackstone  of 
Boston  peninsula — in  Cumberland  R.  I, 
near  Blackstone  Riveer. 

Gosnold's  store  house — cellar  of  built  1602 
merrimack  rose  21  feet  at  Bradfor  in  1818 


Houses  &  habits  of  our  ancestors  in  Lewis1  Hist  Lynn 

• [added  later  in  pencil Q  yes  but  door  preserved 

ancient  house  in  Deerfield  (pulled  down  ?)   view  of  it  in 

also  in  Gleason's  pictorial  1851 

Some  Ind.  relics  in  Westfield  Academy 

Barber  was  acq.  with  a  Mr  Doolittle  &  a  Mr  Earl  of 
New  Haven  who  in  1775  visited  these  parts  &  drew 
&  engraved  ^  drawings--!   Battle  of  Lexington — 
2n  A  view  of  the  town  of  Concord,  (with  the  troops  de- 
stroying the  stores)  3  Battle  at  the  North  Bridge, 
at  Concord.  4th  the  South  Part  of  Lexington — 
(where  Percey  met  them). 

First  series  of  Hist  prints,  in  this  country. 
Fort  once  on  Spear's  (our  Indian)  Hill  in  Little- 
ton, old  garrison  house  S.  E.  Nashoba  now  170 
years  old. 


Ancient  oak  in  Dedham.  [only  one  of  its 

Ikind? 
Ancient  house  in  Medfield  standing  when  town  was  burn  in  1676 

old  church  in  Hingham  built  l6®0 

and  relics  at  Pilgrim  Hall  Plymouth 

Oldest  house  in  N.  E.?  in  Scituate. 

Miss  Goodenow's  grave  in  Northborough  killed  by  Ind.  17 07 

French  Protestant  Fort  &  vine  in  Oxford. 
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ed,  there  were  at  least  forty 
looked  for  a  share  in  them. 
The  most  ate  of  them.  This 
meal  only  we  had  in  two 
nights  &  a  day;  and  had  not 
one  of  us  brought  a  partridge 
we  had  taken  our  journey  fast- 
ing." Fearing  they  should  be 
light  headed  for  want  of  sleep 
on  account  of  "the  savages' 
barbarous  singing  (for  they 
used  to  sing  themselves 
asleep,)"  that  they  may  get 
home  while  they  had  streng- 
th, they  departed  -  than  being 
grieved  at  their  entertain- 
ment.2 


a  foot  from  the  ground,  and  a 
thin  mat  upon  them.  Two 
more  of  his  chief  men,  for 
want  of  room,  pressed  by  and 
upon  us;  so  that  we  were 
worse  weary  of  our  lodging 
than  of  our  journey."  At  one 
o'clock  the  next  day  Massa- 
ssoit  "brought  two  fishes  that 
he  had  shot,"  about  thrice  as 
big  as  a  bream;  "these  being 
boiled,  there  were  at  least 
forty  looked  for  a  share  in 
them.  The  most  ate  of  them. 
This  meal  only  we  had  in  two 
nights  and  a  day;  and  had  not 
one  of  us  brought  a  partridge, 
we  had  taken  our  journey  fast- 
ing." Fearing  that  they  would 
be  light-headed  for  want  of 
food  and  also  sleep,  owing  to 
"the  savages'  barbarous  sing- 
ing (for  they  used  to  sing 
themselves  asleep,)"  and  that 
they  might  get  home  while 
they  had  strength  to  travel, 
they  departed.  As  for  lodging, 
it  is  true  they  were  but  poorly 
entertained. 3 


Notice  how  Thoreau  prefaced  the  notebook  passage  and  modified 
the  ending. 

In  the  second  volume  of  the  notebooks  we  find  the  following 
passage  from  Daniel  Gookin's  Historical  Collections  of  the  Indians  in 
New  England  which  is  condensed  in  "Economy"  of  Walden: 


"Their  houses,  or  wigwams, 
are  built  with  small  poles  fix- 
ed in  the  ground,  bent  and 
fastened  together  with  barks 
of  trees  oval. ..on  the  top.  The 
best  sort  of  their  houses  are 
covered  very  neatly,  tight, 
and  warm,  with  barks  of 
trees,  slipped  from  their  bod- 
ies at  such  seasons  when  the 
sap  is  up;  and  made  into 
great  flakes  with  pressures  of 
weighty  timber,  when  they 
are  green;   and   so   becoming 


A  comfortable  house  for  a 
rude  and  hardy  race,  that  liv- 
ed mostly  out  of  doors,  was 
once  made  here  almost  en- 
tirely of  such  materials  as 
Nature  furnished  ready  to 
their  hands.  Gookin,  who  was 
superintendent  of  the  Indians 
subject  to  the  Massachusetts 
Colony,  writing  in  1674,  says, 
"The  best  of  their  houses  are 
covered  very  neatly,  tight  and 
warm,  with  barks  of  trees, 
slipped   from   their   bodies   at 


dry,  they  will  retain  a  form  suit- 
able for  the  use  they  prepare 
them  for.  The  meaner  sort  of 
wigwams  are  covered  with 
mats,  they  make  of  a  kind  of 
bulrush,  which  are  also  indif- 
ferent tight  and  warm,  but  not 
so  good  as  the  former.  These 
houses  they  make  of  several 
sizes,  according  to  their  activity 
&  ability;  some  twenty,  some 
forty  feet  long  and  thirty 
(crossed  out)  broad.  Some  I 
have  seen  of  sixty  or  a  hundred 
feet  long  and  thirty  feet  broad. 
In  the  smaller  sort  they  make  a 
fire  in  the  center  of  the  house; 
and  have  a  lower  hole  on  the 
top  of  the  house,  to  let  out  the 
smoke.  They  keep  the  door  in- 
to the  wigwams  always  shut, 
by  a  mat  falling  thereon,  as 
people  go  in  and  out.  This  they 
do  to  fire-vent  air  coming  in, 
which  will  cause  much  smoke 
in  every  (?)  (Thoreau's)  windy 
weather.  If  the  smoke  bear 
down  at  the  lower  hole,  they 
hang  a  little  mat  in  the  way  of  a 
skreen,  on  the  top  of  the 
house,  which  they  can  with 
a.. .turn  to  the  windward  side, 
which  prevents  the  smoke.  In 
the  greater  houses  they  make 
two,  three,  or  four  fires  at  a  dis- 
tance one  from  another,  for  the 
better  accommodation  of  the 
people  belonging  to  it.  I  have 
often  lodged  in  their  wigwams, 
and  have  found  them  as  warm 
as  the  best  English  houses."4 


those  seasons  when  the  sap 
is  up,  and  made  into  great 
flakes,  with  pressure  of  weigh- 
ty timber,  when  they  are 
green. ..The  meaner  sort  are 
covered  with  mats  which  they 
make  of  a  kind  of  bulrush, 
and  are  also  indifferently  tight 
and  warm,  but  not  so  good  as 
the  former.  ...  Some  I  have 
seen,  sixty  or  a  hundred  feet 
long  and  thirty  feet  broad  ...  I 
have  often  lodged  in  their  wig- 
wams, and  found  them  as 
warm  as  the  best  English 
houses."5 


Here  we  see  Thoreau's  prefacing  again  as  well  as  much  condensing. 

In  addition  to  these  passages,  the  very  first  page  of  the  "Indian 
Notebook"  manuscript  (see  accompanying  photograph)  has  a 
sketchy  note  from  J.  W.  Barber's  account  in  Massachusetts 
Historical  Collections:  "Bug  ate  out  of  a  table  in  Williamstown  73 
years  after  the  egg  was  laid."6  While  Thoreau  has  only  a  skeletal 
recording  of  this  account,  it  must  have  impressed  his  memory  so 


strongly  that  he  had  to  employ  it  in  the  conclusion  of  Walden:  "Every 
one  has  heard  the  story  which  has  gone  the  rounds  of  New  England, 
of  a  strong  and  beautiful  bug  which  came  out  of  the  dry  leaf  of  an 
old  table  of  apple-tree  wood,  which  had  stood  in  a  farmer's  kitchen 
for  sixty  years,  first  in  Connecticut,  and  afterward  in  Massachusetts, 
-  from  an  egg  deposited  in  the  living  tree  many  years  earlier  still,  as 
appeared  by  counting  the  annual  layers  beyond  it;  which  was  heard 
gnawing  out  for  several  weeks,  hatched  perchance  by  the  heat  of  an 
urn.  Who  does  not  feel  his  faith  in  a  resurrection  and  immortality 
strengthened  by  hearing  of  this?"7 

An  interesting  question  could  be  raised  at  this  point.  Was 
Thoreau's  memory  so  keen  that  upon  re-reading  notebook  passages 
he  was  able  to  recall  their  context  and  their  details  so  that  he  could 
easily  flesh  out  the  specifics  with  prefaces  and  philosophical  com- 
mentary? Or,  did  Thoreau,  as  he  wrote  Walden,  jot  down  notes  into 
his  "Indian  Notebooks"?  Curiously  the  evidence  uncovered  here 
seems  to  lead  one  to  believe  that  he  did  both.  The  fact  that  notebook 
passages  are  both  shorter  and  longer  shows  that  the  composition 
process  may  have  been  two  ways:  from  the  notebooks  to  Walden 
and  vice-versa.  At  any  rate  certainly  more  needs  to  be  done  with  the 
"Indian  Notebooks"  in  searching  for  further  compositional  evidence. 


Endnotes 

1  Henry  David  Thoreau,  A  Week  on  the  Concord  and  Merrimack 
Rivers  (Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1893),  p.  332. 

2Henry  David  Thoreau,  "Indian  Notebooks,"  I,  27-28.  Permission  to 
publish  passages  from  these  unpublished  manuscripts  by  the 
Pierpont  Morgan  Library  is  gratefully  appreciated. 

3Henry  David  Thoreau,  The  Variorum  Walden,  ed,  Walter  Harding 
(New  York:  Washington  Square  Press,  Inc.,  1962),  p.  107. 

4"lndian  Notebooks,"  II,  39-40. 

5The  Variorum  Walden,  p.  21 

6"lndian  Notebooks,"  I,  1. 

7 The  Variorum  Walden,  pp.  251-252. 


NOTES  ON  THOREAU  AND  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


These  are  notes  to  an  exhibit  -  at  the  Lyceum  during  July  -  rather 
than  an  article  breaking  new  ground.  Nevertheless,  some  perspective 
can  be  gained  here,  since  such  a  survey  suggests  major  sources 
rather  than  trivia. 

Thoreau's  trips  to  Maine  and  to  Cape  Cod  became  books.  His  New 
Hampshire  interests  were  not  drawn  together  sufficiently  at  the  time 
of  his  death  to  become  a  book,  nor  have  they  since  then. 

His  trip  to  Mount  Washington  with  his  brother  John  in  1839  was 
recorded  briefly  in  his  Week  on  the  Concord  and  Merrimack  River, 
while  this  and  his  trip  in  1858  are  described  in  his  Journal.  The 
traversal  of  New  Hampshire  to  the  White  Mountains  is  represented 
by  earlier  books  which  he  had  read,  such  as  Jeremy  Belknap's 
scarce  and  significant  History  of  New  Hampshire  Vol.  3,  1792. 
Reverend  Belknap  had  visited  Mount  Washington  in  1784,  and  as  an 
amateur  natural  historian,  had  set  a  high  standard  of  description  of 
the  area.  This  classic  set  is  to  be  reprinted,  but  at  a  high  price  -  $90. 

Thoreau's  trips  did  not  go  unnoticed.  He  is  quoted  -  one  of  the  few 
quotations  in  other  books  during  his  lifetime  -by  Thomas  Starr  King, 
in  The  White  Hills  (1859).  This,  too,  is  a  classic,  though  more  effu- 
sive than  Belknap.  Allen  H.  Bent's  Bibliography  of  the  White 
Mountains,  Appalachian  Mountain  Club,  1911  (reprinted,  1971,  $8) 
sets  a  valuable  perspective  to  the  literature  to  1910,  confirming 
Thoreau's  interest  in  the  region.  Two  more  recent  articles  from 
Appalachia,  "Thoreau,  A  Week  on  Mount  Washington  and  in 
Tuckerman  Ravine"  (December  15,  1954)  and  "Thoreau's  First  Visit 
to  the  White  Mountains"  (December  15,  1956)  by  Christopher 
McKee,  most  ably  cover  this  subject. 

The  exhibit  also  includes  the  1840  W.  H.  Bartlett  prints  of  the 
region,  and  other  accounts  including  Nathaniel  Hawthorne's 
American  Notebooks,  and  reproductions  of  Winslow  Homer  wood- 
cuts. Thoreau's  influence  also  appears  in  Bradford  Torrey's  Footing 
It  in  Franconia,  since  Torrey  was  an  editor  of  Thoreau's  Journal. 
More  recently,  Ernest  Poole's  The  Great  White  Hills  is  eminently 
readable. 

The  Chocorua  region  is  more  closely  identified  with  John  Green- 
leaf  Whittier,  and  with  Bradford  Torrey's  friend  Frank  Bolles,  whose 
early  death  in  1894  left  the  field  to  Torrey.  His  AT  the  North  of  Bear- 
camp  Water  and  Land  of  the  Lingering  Snow  range  to  Concord, 
Massachusetts. 

South  central  New  Hampshire  with  its  prototype  solitary  mountain 
is  represented  in  Allen  Chamberlain's  The  Annals  of  the  Grand  Mo- 
nadnock  (1936).  This  is  rich  in  Thoreau  material,  for  the  author  and 
Herbert  Gleason  found  Thoreau's  camp  site  and  traced  his  interests 
in  the  region. 


The  exhibit  also  shows  material  from  coastal  New  Hampshire,  for 
while  Thoreau  never  visited  the  Isles  of  Shoals  of  Portsmouth,  his 
classmate,  Levi  Lincoln  Thaxter,  did,  and  married  Celia  Laighton, 
the  daughter  of  the  former  politician  and  lighthouse  keeper.  She 
made  her  parents'  hotels  there  a  center  for  many  of  Thoreau's  friends 
and  contemporaries. 

M.M.F. 


RATHER  BRISK  SAUNTERING 

Because  of  the  Lyceum's  continuing  interest  in  the  progress  of 
Thomas  Blanding's  Thoreau  work  and  Graduate  study  we  take 
pleasure  in  making  the  following  report. 

Since  September,  1971,  Tom  has  been  meeting  editorial  res- 
ponsibilities as  an  Associate  Editor  for  The  Writings  of  Henry  D. 
Thoreau,  the  new  authoritative  Thoreau  Edition  sponsored  by  the 
Center  for  Editions  of  American  Authors  and  published  by  Princeton 
University  Press.  His  assignment  is  the  editing  of  Thoreau's 
fragmentary  journals  of  1842-1845  and  1847-1850,  which  will  be  in- 
cluded in  volumes  I  and  II  of  the  Journal.  This  summer  will  be  spent 
perfecting  the  initial  transcript  from  microfilm  by  checking  the  manu- 
scripts themselves.  From  this  perfected  transcript,  Tom  will  prepare 
a  conservatively  emended  reading  text  and  final  copy  for  the  printer. 
He  will  also  be  on  hand  this  summer  to  help  out  as  researcher  for 
the  Lyceum  and  to  keep  our  library  up  to  date. 

In  September,  a  Critical  Edition  of  the  Thoreau  Journal  fragments 
will  be  submitted  to  Brown  University  in  partial  fulfillment  of  the  re- 
quirements for  a  Master's  Degree  in  American  Civilization.  From 
Brown,  Tom  moves  on  to  Princeton  University  where  he  will  spend 
about  three  years  working  towards  a  Ph.D.  in  English.  Princeton  has 
awarded  him  a  substantial  scholarship.  The  Lyceum  is  pleased  to 
announce  that  we  will  again  support  Tom's  Graduate  career  by 
providing  him  with  a  supplementary  grant  to  meet  his  expenses. 
With  the  Graduate  study  apparently  will  be  an  increasing  load  of 
editing  on  the  Princeton-CEAA  Edition. 

There  are  other  writing  projects  ahead,  too,  since  Tom  has  un- 
covered enough  new  manuscript  material  for  several  articles.  He  is 
also  writing  a  book  on  the  Emerson-Thoreau  friendship. 

Clearly  all  this  -  plus  the  needs  of  life,  living  and  livelihood  -  make 
for  a  busy  schedule  and  rather  brisk  sauntering. 


Henry    David    Thoreau:    Studies    and    Commentaries 
edited  by  Walter  Harding,  George  Brenner,  and  Paul  A. 
Doyle.  Fairleigh  Dickinson  University  Press  (1972,  156 
pp.,  cloth,  $8.00) 
This  is  a  book  in  "The  Prophet  Jeremiah  as  a  Man  of  Our  Time:" 
genre,    which    might    have    been    subtitled    "Thoreau's    Relevance 


Today."  It  is  a  collection  of  ten  essays  -  some  carefully  prepared, 
some  extemporaneous  -  delivered  several  years  ago  at  the  Thoreau 
Festival  of  Nassau  Community  College  in  Garden  City,  Long  Island. 

We  can  imagine  that  these  appreciative  essays  must  have  had  an 
impact  on  that  young  audience  when  their  expression  was  one  with 
the  excitement  of  the  Festival.  But  on  the  printed  page  the  life  is 
gone  from  most  of  the  essays  and  they  offer  little  new  insight  into 
the  life  and  philosophy  of  Henry  Thoreau. 

There  are  happily,  however,  a  few  exceptions.  Kamala  Bhatia's 
"Thoreau  and  India"  explores  interesting  parallels  between  Concord 
Transcendentalism  and  its  Far  Eastern  counterpart.  In  "Writing  in  the 
Dark,"  Alfred  Kazin  forcefully  analyzes  the  relation  of  Thoreau's 
literary  and  life  styles.  But  we  would  single  out  Lewis  Leary's 
provocative  "In  Wildness  is  Thoreau"  as  the  best  statement  in  the 
book  and  one  that  makes  this  slim  volume  worth  its  price.  Leary  here 
makes  a  point  that  too  many  partisan  Thoreauvians  miss.  Thoreau 
never  tells  us  what  to  think,  never  gives  us  a  formula  for  success.  As 
a  man,  he  could  be  a  misanthropic  bore,  but  as  a  writer,  as  a  stylist, 
he  was  Emerson's  American  Scholar,  he  was  MAN  THINKING.  This 
will  disappoint  many  who  thought  him  a  member  of  SDS  or 
president  of  the  Concord  Wildflower  Society.  Thoreau  was  Thoreau, 
a  man  who  made  his  own  perceptions  his  own  living  art.  Leary  sees 
this  and  states  it  directly: 

What  Thoreau  thought  is  really  not  so  important  as 
the  fact  that  he  thought.  That  he  was  a  writer,  a  person 
who  saw  clearly  in  the  circumstance  in  which  he  found 
himself  -  that  is  important  .  .  .  Thoreau  imitated  no 
one,  not  even  himself.  He  called  for  creation,  not 
creed;  for  fellow  explorers,  not  placid  followers. 

Thoreau  was  an  artist,  not  a  thinker;  he  was  a  see-er, 
not  a  seer.  And  those  who  take  his  thoughts  too 
seriously  are  not  thinkers  either,  certainly  not  see-ers; 
they  are  simply  imitators,  disciples,  smudged  carbons. 
Wake  up,  Thoreau  said,  and  that  is  virtually  all  that  he 
said,  and  that  is  enough. 

Unfortunately,  the  other  essays  in  this  book  do  not  wake  us  up.    T.  B. 


H.G.O.  BLAKE  AGAIN 


Tom  Blanding  recently  visited  Sterling,  Massachusetts  where  he 
found  in  the  town  cemetery  the  grave  of  Thoreau's  Worcester 
disciple,  Harrison  Gray  Otis  Blake.  It  was  marked  with  a  simple  stone: 

H.  G.  O.  Blake 

Born 
April  10,  1816 

Died 
April  18,  1898 


Our  readers  will  recall  Blake  from  Ray  Borst's  article  in  the  March, 
1972  Saunterer.  Sophia  Thoreau  bequeathed  her  brother's  Journal  to 
Blake  on  her  death  in  1876  and  from  those  manuscripts  the  dedicat- 
ed disciple  edited  four  volumes  of  seasonal  selections,  beginning 
with  Early  Spring  in  Massachusetts  published  in  1881. 

Thoreau  and  the  other  Concord  Transcendentalists  admired 
Blake's  high  moral  consciousness.  Emerson  said  that  Blake  was  so 
conscientious  that  he  would  even  return  a  borrowed  umbrella. 
Blake,  for  his  part,  considered  Thoreau  an  oracle  and  would  consult 
the  Master  before  making  an  important  decision.  For  example,  when 
Blake  was  about  to  marry  his  second  wife  in  1852,  he  wrote  Thoreau 
a  long  letter  about  the  prospect.  Thoreau,  in  turn,  read  the  letter  to 
Emerson  who  said  "it  appears  that  Blake  writes  to  ask  his  husband 
for  leave  to  marry  a  wife."  Thoreau  indicated  his  approval  of  the 
match  by  copying  out  two  essays  for  Blake,  one  on  "Love"  and  the 
other  on  "Chastity  and  Sensuality."  It  is  an  unanswered  question  of 
Thoreau  scholarship  just  how  closely  Blake  followed  the  austere 
advice  of  those  peculiar  Wedding  Gifts. 

After  a  little  digging  (not  in  the  cemetery!),  Tom  Blanding  turned 
up  a  few  more  facts  about  Blake's  connection  with  the  town  of 
Sterling.  His  second  wife  was  Nancy  P.  H.  Conant  (1828-1872)  of  a 
prominent  Sterling  family.  It  was  Nancy's  brother  Edwin  Conant  who 
gave  the  Library  building  to  the  town  in  1885.  Among  the  books  in 
the  Sterling  Library  are  a  copy  of  Early  Spring  in  Massachusetts 
inscribed  from  Blake  to  his  brother-in-law  and  a  copy  of  Channing's 
Thoreau:  The  Poet-Naturalist  which  had  belonged  to  Edwin  Conant. 
On  his  death  in  1898,  Blake  left  instructions  that  a  trust  fund  be 
given  to  the  town  of  Sterling  to  be  invested  and  the  income  applied 
to  increase  the  Conant  Library.  Blake  is  buried  in  the  Conant  family 
lot,  near  his  wife  Nancy. 

Incidentally,  H.G.O.  Blake's  Worcester  house  at  46  William  Street 
is  still  standing,  not  far  from  the  Court  House  in  that  city.  It  was  in 
Blake's  parlor  that  Thoreau  read  many  of  his  lectures  and  spent  long 
hours  discussing  skunk  cabbage  and  immortality.  If  only  walls 
could  talk... 


Book  Notes 


Still  for  sale  is  the  first  edition  of  The  Week  at  $350.00.  Visitors  to 
the  Lyceum  this  summer  may  inspect  this  by  asking  any  staff 
member  to  produce  it.  Mrs.  McGrath  hopes  that  whoever  borrowed 
her  copies  of  The  Transcendental  Murder  and  the  Dietz 
Encyclopedia  of  Wild  Flowers  will  return  them  as  soon  as  possible. 
The  are  both  out  of  print. 


EMERSON'S  THOREAU  OBITUARY 

With  last  month's  observance  of  the  110th  anniversary  of  Henry 
Thoreau's  death,  we  believe  it  appropriate  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
our  readers  Emerson's  obituary  to  Thoreau  which  has  been  all  but  over- 
looked in  favor  of  the  more  famous  address  read  at  Thoreau's  funeral. 
This  item,  signed  simply  "E.",  appeared  originally  in  the  Boston  Daily 
Advertiser  on  May  8, 1862  -  just  two  days  after  Thoreau's  death.  In  the 
anonymity  of  this  obituary  notice,  his  first  posthumous  evaluation  of 
Thoreau's  character  and  achievement,  Emerson  speaks  with  an 
emtional  directness  lacking  in  the  more  measured  praise  of  the  public 
funeral  address.  Henry's  sister  Sophia,  who  had  a  mixed  reaction  to  the 
bittersweet  tone  of  the  longer  eulogy,  was  so  satisfied  with  this  obituary 
notice  that  she  clipped  it  from  the  Advertiser  and  pasted  it  into  a 
memorial  scrapbook  she  kept  for  Henry  and  his  brother  John. 

HENRY  D.  THOREAU 

Died  at  Concord,  on  Tuesday,  6  May,  Henry  D.  Thoreau,  aged  44 
years. 

The  premature  death  of  Mr.  Thoreau  is  a  bitter  disappointment  to 
many  friends  who  had  set  no  limit  to  their  confidence  in  his  power  and 
future  performance.  He  is  known  to  the  public  as  the  author  of  two  re- 
markable books,  "A  Week  on  the  Concord  and  Merrimack  Rivers," 
published  in  1849,  and  "Walden,  or  Life  in  the  Woods,"  published  in 
1854.  These  books  have  never  had  a  wide  circulation,  but  are  well 
known  to  the  best  readers,  and  have  exerted  a  powerful  influence  on  an 
important  class  of  earnest  and  contemplative  persons. 

Mr.  Thoreau  was  born  in  Concord,  in  1817;  was  graduated  at  Harvard 
University,  in  1837.  Resisting  the  example  of  his  companions  and  the 
advice  of  friends,  he  declined  entering  either  of  the  learned  pro- 
fessions, and  for  a  long  time  pursued  his  studies  as  his  genius  led  him, 
without  apparent  method.  But  being  a  good  mathematician  and  with  an 
early  and  controlling  love  of  nature,  he  afterwards  came  by  im- 
perceptible steps  into  active  employment  as  a  land-surveyor,  -  whose 
art  he  had  first  learned  in  the  satisfaction  of  his  private  questions,  -  a 
profession  which  gave  him  lucrative  work,  and  not  too  much  of  it,  and, 
in  the  running  of  town  lines  and  the  boundaries  of  farms  and  wood- 
lands, carried  him  percisely  where  he  wished  to  go,  -  to  the  homes  of 
new  plants,  and  of  swamp  and  forest  birds,  as  well  as  to  wild  landscape, 
and  Indian  relics.  A  man  of  simple  tastes,  hardy  habits,  and  of  pre- 
ternatural powers  of  observation,  he  became  a  patient  and  successful 
student  of  nature  in  every  aspect,  and  obtained  an  acquaintance  with 
the  history  of  the  river  on  whose  banks  he  lived,  and  with  the  habits  of 
plants  and  animals,  which  made  him  known  and  valued  by  naturalists. 
He  gathered  a  private  museum  of  natural  curiosities,  and  has  left  a 
large  collection  of  manuscript  records  of  his  varied  experiments  and 
observations,  which  are  of  much  more  than  scientific  value.  His  latest 
studies  were  in  forest  trees,  the  succession  of  forest  growths,  and  the 
annual  increment  of  wood.  He  knew  the  literature  of  natural  history, 
from  Aristotle  to  Pliny,  down  to  the  English  writers  on  his  favorite 
departments. 


But  his  study  as  a  naturalist,  which  went  on  increasingly,  and  had  no 
vacations,  was  less  remarkable  than  the  power  of  his  mind  and  the 
strength  of  his  character.  He  was  a  man  of  stoic  temperament,  highly 
intellectual,  of  a  perfect  probity,  full  of  practical  skill,  an  expert  woods- 
man and  boatman,  acquainted  with  the  use  of  tools,  a  good  planter  and 
cultivator,  when  he  saw  fit  to  plant,  but  without  any  taste  for  luxury, 
without  the  least  ambition  to  be  rich,  or  to  be  popular,  and  almost  with- 
out sympathy  in  any  of  the  common  motives  of  men  around  him.  He  led 
the  life  of  a  philosopher,  subordinating  all  other  pursuits  and  so-called 
duties  to  his  pursuit  of  knowledge  and  to  his  own  estimate  of  duty.  He 
was  a  man  of  firm  mind  and  direct  dealing,  never  disconcerted,  and  not 
to  be  bent  by  any  inducement  from  his  own  course.  He  had  a 
penetrating  insight  into  men  with  whom  he  conversed,  and  was  not  to 
be  deceived  or  used  by  any  party,  and  did  not  conceal  his  disgust  at 
any  duplicity.  As  he  was  incapable  of  any  the  least  dishonesty  or 
untruth,  he  had  nothing  to  hide,  and  kept  his  haughty  independence  to 
the  end.  And  when  we  now  look  look  back  at  the  solitude  of  his  erect 
and  spotless  person,  we  lament  that  he  did  not  live  long  enought  for  all 
men  to  know  him.        E. 


Lyceum  Lectures 

Since  last  November  1,  the  Lyceum  has  presented  12  lectures  on 
various  topics  including  Jones  Very,  Alpine  Wild  Flowers,  Thoreau's 
Poetry,  Fruitlands,  Elizabeth  Hoar,  the  Natural  History  of  Walden 
Pond,  The  Dial,  Thoreau  on  Cape  Cod,  Alcott's  School  of 
Philosophy,  the  Early  Landings  of  the  Pilgrims  and  Walden  in  All 
Seasons. 

On  Wednesday,  July  5,  Tom  Blanding  will  speak  on  John  Muir, 
Wilderness  Crusader  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  influence  of 
Thoreau  and  Emerson.  One  week  later,  on  July  12,  Lawrence  Geller, 
Director  of  Pilgrim  Hall  in  Plymouth  will  present  a  chapter  from  his 
forthcoming  book,  -  Between  Concord  and  Plymouth  ,  The 
Transcendentalists  and  the  Watsons. 

On  Monday,  August  21,  Richard  Fleck,  author  of  the  lead  article  in 
this  newsletter,  will  discuss  Thoreau's  notions  on  myth  formation  in 
primitive  culture  and  its  subsequent  transformation  into  more 
sophisticated  Greek,  Hebrew  and  Hindu  myth.  Mr.  Fleck  is  pausing 
in  Concord  on  his  way  to  Ireland  to  do  six  month's  research  on 
Thoreau's  influence  on  Irish  Civil  Disobedience.  While  abroad  he  will 
also  be  speaking  before  Les  Amis  de  Thoreau  in  Paris. 


The  Thoreau  Society's  Annual  Meeting 

As  is  their  custom,  the  members  of  the  Thoreau  Society  will  hold 
their  annual  meeting  on  the  Saturday  nearest  July  12,  Henry  Thoreau's 
birthday.  This  year,  the  date  is  July  15  and  the  business  meeting  will  be 
called  to  order  at  10:15  after  coffee  has  been  served  in  the  Ladies' 
Parlor  from  9:30  to  10:00.  President  Leonard  Kleinfeld,  who  is  also  an 
Honorary  Trustee  of  the  Thoreau  Lyceum,  will  give  an  address  entitled: 
In  the  Image  of  Thoreau:  An  Appreciation.  Later  in  the  morning 
Professor  B.  F.  Skinner  of  Harvard  will  speak  on  both  Waldens,  I  and  II. 
We  hear  from  an  unusually  reliable  grapevine  (not  sour)  that  Dr. 
Skinner  may  have  some  stimulating  criticisms  of  Thoreau  and  his 
admirers. 

A  luncheon  will  follow  at  12:45  in  the  vestry  of  the  church.  Reserva- 
tions may  be  made  in  advance  at  $2.50  each  by  sending  a  check 
made,  out  to  the  Thoreau  Society  to  Roland  Robbins,  R.D.  2,  Lincoln, 
Mass.  01773.  An  informal  question  and  answer  period  usually  ends 
the  lunch  break  and  is  a  good  time  to  try  to  stump  the  experts. 

The  afternoon  program  offers  various  diversions:  1.  A  discussion 
group  with  Dr.  Walter  Harding  in  the  meetinghouse;  2.  A  walk  to  Egg 
Rock  led  by  Mrs.  Edmund  Fenn;  and  3.  a  chance  to  see  and  hear 
about  the  special  collections  at  the  Concord  Free  Public  Library 
followed  by  a  visit  to  Sleepy  Hollow  Cemetery  under  the  guidance  of 
Robert  Needham. 

The  Lyceum's  contribution  to  this  day  of  observance  and  comm- 
emoration is  an  old  fashioned  box  supper  held  on  the  back  lawn 
near  the  replica  of  the  Walden  House.  Tickets  for  this  event  cost 
$1.75  and  should  be  ordered  by  mail  or  telephone  (369-5912).  Sherry 
will  be  served  from  5  to  6  while  visitors  inspect  the  various  exhibits 
especially  planned  to  interest  visiting  Thoreauvians.  Among  these  is 
a  display  of  material  on  the  Isle  of  Jersey  loaned  by  Leonard 
Kleinfeld.  In  another  room  will  be  a  collection  of  books  and  prints 
relating  to  Thoreau  and  New  Hampshire  arranged  by  Lyceum 
President,  Malcolm  Ferguson. 

Membership  in  either  the  Thoreau  Society  or  the  Thoreau  Lyceum 
is  not  a  prerequisite  for  attendance  at  the  meetings  or  the  meals. 
Lyceum  members  who  have  never  been  to  a  Thoreau  Society 
meeting  are  urged  to  do  so  and  the  Curator  stands  ready  to  answer 
questions,  to  help  with  reservations  or  to  supply  map  cards  for 
travelers  who  may  not  be  familiar  with  the  town. 


THE  THOREAU  LYCEUM 
ANNUAL  MEMBERSHIP 


Member 

Family 

Friend  of  the  Lyceum 

Contributing  Member 

Life  Member 


$ 


3.00 

5.00 

10.00 

25.00 

100.00 


156  Belknap  Street,   Concord,   Massachusetts  01742 
(617)  369-5912 

Non-profit  and  Tax-exempt 

All  inquiries  should  be  addressed  to: 
Mrs.  Thomas  W.  McGrath,  Curator 
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